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“‘VIKU MEHNES: 
—OR,— 
THE WOLF’S MOUTH. 


BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 


In the year 1886, I travelled in Russia. Isay 
in the year 1836, for it was then I began my 
journey, or rather began to follow the fitful wan- 
derings of another. For nearly eighteen months 
I followed the footsteps of a wealthy eccentric 
uncle. Most of that time we were in Russia. 
My uncle, Mr. Frank Harewood, was always 
what people called “odd,” and after the death 
of his wife, a good, gentle woman who had pow- 
er to soften his roughness and keep in check his 
eccentricity, he became more restless and singular 
than ever. I, his only nephew, and an orphan, 
became a@ great favorite, and his almost constant 
companion. From the age of nine I had been 
like his own child, and made my home with him. 

Just nineteen in the sammer of 1835, I began 
the study of law, which I pursued, I can assure 
you, under difficulties, for my good uncle, though 


liking my choice of a profession, and helping me | 


with money and advice, yet proved himself a 
stambling-block in my way, though not inten- 
tionally or ill-naturedly so. Rarely could I 
count upon a day of uninterrupted study. Again 
and again, when quietly seated down to my 
books, my uncle would burst unceremoniously 
into the room, and carry me off on some fishing, 
shooting, riding or sailing excursion. Some- 
times I would refuse to go, but I always regretted 
it, for my poor lonely uncle seemed to lose all 
enjoyment without me. So when he entered my 
room, and said in his clear, cheery voice: 

‘‘ Here, Dave, just pitch those books out of 
the window, or anywhere else out of my sight, 
and go with me,” I almost always obeyed, and 
sometimes for a whole week they would remain 
just as I left them, for as it most. frequently hap- 
pened, the expedition of a day would be made to 
extend through a week at least. 

Thus matters went on for nearly a year. I 
learned little, for I studied little, and at last I 
came tu the conclusion, a wise one, I am sure all 
will say, that unless I made a bold stand and 
devoted myself to my studies, I should never 
make my name in the world. I signified as 
much to my uncle, and he called me a “good 
boy,” and promised not to tempt me to any 
more negligence. For one week I got along 
bravely, studying hard and making progress in 
proportion. I only saw my uncle at meal times 
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when he pleasantly bantered’ me upon my appli- 
‘cation. 

One day I had just buried myself in the depths 
of my luxurious easy-chair, with a huge law 
book upon the reading desk before me, when the 
door opened, and Unele Frank entered. I look- 
ed up, expecting a renewal of our old life, but 
he was so grave and quiet that I saw something 
graver than a fishing excursion or ride was on 
the carpet, so I closed my book and prepared 
to listen to him. Uncle Frank took a seat before 
me, and, while quietly destroying one of the 
quill pens I had made with great care and trouble 
not an hour ago, he began : 

“ Tired of study by this time, Dave?” 

“No, sir.” 

“TI didn’t know but you might be so, just drop- 
ped in to propose a little expedition.” 

I laughed as I said : . 

“Away, tempter! JI am only on the first 
round of the ladder where I have just been bal- 
ancing myself for a year past. No, Uncle Frank, 
I am not tired of study, and cannot join you in 
any expedition.” 

‘Made up your mind fally to that, my boy ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Come, come. Think better of it, Dave. 
I want you to go with me.” 

“Much obliged to you, but I can’t do it.” 

‘“‘You are an ungrateful young rascal.” 

“Not so, Uncle Frank. I’d be more worthy 
that name if I gave up my study, and conse- 
quently all chance of supporting myself.” 

“Tush, Dave! I’ve got plenty for both of us 
as long as we both shall live. Can nothing 
tempt you to give up your studies this once ?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘¢ Wouldn’t a proposal to take a trip to Russia 
rather shake your determination?” my uncle 
asked, rather maliciously. 

Now a trip to Russia had been from early boy- 
hood dne of my Spanish castles. France, Italy, 
Spain, Rhineland, had no charms compared with 
those which frozen Russia held out to me. -Per- 
fectly healthy, and rather glorying in cold weath- 
er, I dreamed of Russia, of all the frozen lands 
then known. So when Uncle Frank asked the 
toregoing question, I detected a pleasant malice 
in his voice. I merely answered, quietly: 

“That wont do. I know you hate cold weath- 
er, Uncle Frank, and would as soon go to Africa 
and camp out on the Desert of Sahara, as to 
Russia. Let me study.” 

Uncle Frank laughed one of his soul-stirring, 
cheery laughs, and rising, he said : 

“Well, Dave, make hay while the sun shines, 
study as hard as you can for ten days, becanse 
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at the end of that time, you and I are to set 
sail for Russia.” 

- © Uncle Frank !” 

“Call ‘ Uncle Frank,’ as much as you please. 

In ten days we start for Russia; and mind me, 
young man, if I catch one of those law books 
smuggled in any of your traps, I'll pitch them 
overboard, and maybe you after them. Now go 
on with your studies and don’t let what I have 
told you distract your attention.” And witha 
kind of malicious chuckle he left the room. 
. I waited till I heard him shut the door of the 
library, then flinging my book on the table, I 
danced a double shuffle on the middle of my 
floor. Very lightly for fear my uncle might 
hear me, but with much gusto, nevertheless. 
Don’t smile scornfully, reader, but remember 
with charity that I was scarcely nineteen, and 
was having a dream of youth realized in the 
most unexpected manner. I .danced till I was 
exhausted, and then flung myselfon my couch 
to ponder over the joy which had come to me. 
At dinner that day my uncle made no allusion to 
the expedition, and I almost began to fear it was 
only a joke, except I never knew my good, odd 
uncle to joke in that way. At tea, however, he 
told me all his plans, and that night I laid my 
head on my pillow, feeling certain of my hap- 
piness. -_ 

The ten days passed sluggishly enough, I read 
very little law and vory much Rassia. At last 
we started. Our voyage was like every other 
voyage; nothing of any note happening, but a 
sailor tumbling overboard. That saddened me 
somewhat, for 1 was young, and had been but 
little out in the world. Iam not going to give 
my readers a tedious account of our journeyings. 
If they are desirous of hearing more of the places 
which I may mention, let them go to some 
library and procure a book of travels. One nar- 
ration is as good as the other. 

In Livonia, I picked up some curious and 
tragical histories, which I may give you some 
other time, if the story I now-give you pleases. 
In Courland I went on an elk hunt, and together 
with my uncle was “in at the death.” Those 
antlers in the front hall were trophies of that 
day’s sport. We made a flying visit to Archan- 
gel (or Arkanghelsk), but there my merry uncle 
almost perished with the cold, and we left, just 
stopping at Novgorood, a secondary city, bearing 
but few traces of the wealth and strength which 
gave rise to the proverb— 

. * Quis contra Deos et magnam Novogordian?” 
(“Who can resist the gods and Great Nov- 
gorood ?’’) 

Moscow claimed quite a large share of our at- 
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tention. But I am wandering among the scenes 


| so vividly painted upon my memory. My read- 


ers will think I am forgetting my promise of 
not making a guide book of my story. No, I 
am not. I will stop instanter, and try and re- 
deem my character. It is enough to say that 
Uncle Frank Harewood and I travelled all 
through Russia, but met with no adventures till 
wecame to Esthonia. There an exciting scene 
took place which I shall never forget, and I 
heard a story which I shall give to my readers 
as it was told to me. 

We arrived in Esthonia (anciently called 
Esthland or Revel), in December, which, because 
of the ravages committed by the wolves who are 
there savage and audacious with hunger, is call- 
ed “ Viku Mehnes,’”’ or “Wolf's Mouth.” The | 
peasants were rather a miserable set, and much 
addicted to drunkenness. The stories I heard 
of the wolves, their ferocity and boldness, made 
my heart quiver, but still filled me with a wild 
desire to be an eye-witness to some bloody, fear- 
ful scene. I think the same reckless idea must 
have possessed my worthy uncle, for hearing one 
day that a relation of the inn-keeper with whom 
we lodged, was going with his daughter to visit 
the bedside of his dying father, Uncle Frank 
made interest, and got a seat for both of us in 
the sledge. To the peasant’s two horses, we 
added three. 

“One for the wolves, and two for ourselves,” 
Uncle Frank said. 

My heart glowed with the prospect of a strug- 
gle with the gavage beasts. Well wrapped up 
and well-armed, we started. The peasant was a 
hard, coarse man, and his daughter simply pretty 
and rather stupid. I could gain no amusement 
from her society, so leaning back in the sledge, 
which rashed swiftly over the snow drawn by the 
five good horses, I had nothing better to do than 
listen to every noise with an impatient heart. 
The first half of the journey was passed without 
accident. The road now ran along the skirts of 
a dense pine forest. Suddenly my uncle raised 
his head, and the peasant girl before me shud- 
dered, and bowed hers. 

“‘ Be ready, Dave, my dear boy, and take good 
aim. Lose not a single shot.” 

The deep tones of my uncle’s voice damped 
my enthusiasm, and the sight which met my eyes 
on looking back, robbed me of all my glowing 
romance. I did not turn sick with fear, nor 
lose my cool courage, but I felt that real danger 
followed quick upon us, as I looked at the troop 
of wolves who came rushing over the snow with 
that long, vigorous, lapping trot, I had so often 
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howl with. which the beasts approached, and of 
their own accord sprang forward with wild eyes 
and distended nostrils. Slowly but surely they 
gained upon us. So near was the foremost that 
I could hear his deep pants, see his glaring eyes 
and open, red mouth. 

“Be ready, Dave, and fire,” said Uncle Frank, 
taking aim. ‘ 

T followed his example, and at a word two 
wolves rolled in the snow, giving up their life 
with a prolonged howl. The troop fora mo- 
ment or two gathered round their dead comrades, 
then pushed on in pursuit with renewed vigor. 
Again and again Uncle Frank and [I fired, with 
the same result. At last the forest grew thinner 
as did the number of our pursuers. One great 
gaunt fellow hung on tothe chase. Both my 
uncle and myself‘had expended all our ammu- 
nition, and my heart began to sink, as I watched 
this savage beast following with unswerving, unr 
faltering leaps, each moment gaining on us. 

“Uncle !”’ I exclaimed, “ all our powder gone, 
what shall we do ?”’ 

“We can but give up one of the horses to him, 
Dave. Keep a good heart.” 

“That of course I shall do. 
us.”’ 

Raising his voice, Uncle Frank bade the 
driver give one of the horses to the beast. 

“No more powder. Loose the horse I brought 
on purpose, or the wolf will spring upon the 
sledge.” | 

The man hastened to obey, but owing to his 
stupidity in harnessing, the animal could not be 
got loose as soon as we expected. ° 

“Cut him loose! Cut either one loose! 
David, my boy, be cool and steady.” 

While the man, almost powerless with terror, 
fambled with the fastenings, the savage beast 
gained the side of the sledge, and with a deep 
how! sprang upon the side—his red tongue near- 
ly touching my face, his hot, panting breath fan- 
ning my cheek. Hero then was the romance of 
a wolf chase in Russia! Raising my musket, I 
struck the brute with the butt end of it and crush- 
ed his skull, and howling, he slackened his hold 
and rolled upon the snow which was soon red- 
dened with his blood. He was the last of the 
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pursuers, and we reached our destination in 


safety. I felt glad that I had figured in the 
scene, but had no desire to go through another. 
We stayed a few days in the little village 
which we had reached through so much peril, 
and it was there I heard the following story. 
Don’t grow impatient, reader—it is but a short 
story—scarcely more than an anecdote. 


The village where we stopped was small, and 
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of course being strangers, foreigners, we were’ 
noticed and much talked about. The first two 
days of our stay, I noticed an old, weather-beaten 
peasant, who walking with a crutch, hovered 
near us. The sight of this man filled me with 
sorrow and aversion too. One day he entered. 
the room where we sat. He awkwardly doffed 
his cap, and said he had come to hear the ac- 
count of our escape, from our own lips. 

Perfectly good-naturedly, Uncle Frank related 
the scene. The old peasant listened attentively, 
and when the recital was finished, rose. | 

“‘ Many thanks, sir, for your kindness. Your 
boy there, isa brave and handsome one. My. 
little Alexandrovich would have been just his 
age had he lived—poor fellow !” 

The evident sorrow of the old man drew from . 
my uncle the question, as to what had happened 
to him ? | 

“The wolf, sir,’”’ and the man moved to the 
door. 

“If not too painful, we would hear the story, 
my worthy fellow,” said my uncle, kindly. One 
of Uncle Frank’s weaknesses was an insatiable 
thirst for stories. 

“I fear it would tire you, sirs.” ° 

“No, no,” said uncle, eagerly, “ sit down, and 
let us hear it ?” — 

The man obeyed, and here is his sad story. 

“Ten years ago, wolves were more numerous 
than they are now, and a bounty was offered for 
them. Then a war was waged by all the peas- 
ants against these beasts. My Elise andI had 
been married ten years, and our only child, little . 
Alexandrovich, was nine years old. My wife 
was a pretty fearless woman, and while I was 
off hunting, would go into the woods after fagots, 
and once or twice brought home a wolf’s cub. 
One day she showed me with great triumph three 
wolf’s cubs, which she had killed with stones 
while they were drinking. She was going to 
throw them into the yard, when little Alexandro- 
vich begged to be allowed to keep them for a 
little while to play with them. -It was summer — 


and the windows were open. As my boy played. 


with the little dead beast, I thought I heard a 
cry, alow, mournfal cry, as if of a dog in dis- 
tress. At this sound, my old father sprang to 
his feet, and exclaimed, as he turned deadly pale : 
‘¢¢ Michael! throw the cubs from the window 
The old she-wolf hants forthem! Another howl 
and our lives are worthless! Do you forget, that 
a wolf’s howl betokens misfortune and death ?” 
“Such is the superstition of our people,” 
parenthesized the man. “I seized the cubs, but 
too late! With a savage howl, the wolf mother, 
a gigantic beast, spraug into the window and’ 
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fell upon my child. She had tracked her young 
by the blood, and now came to rescue them. We 
were wholly unarmed, and before I could take 
my gun from its nail, the savage brate had fairly 
torn my child, my only child, limb from limb. 
Just at that moment, my brave wife entered the 
oom, and seeing that her child was in danger, 
she raised the heavy stick of wood she carried, 
and sprang forward, to struggle with the brute. 
My gun now was useless, for I could not use it 
for fear of shooting my wife, so dropping it, I 
seized my knife and grappled with the wolf; 
and my father threw the cubs from the window, 
hoping thus to cause the beast to leave. My 
wife died before I could rescue her—then the 
beast turned upon my father and myself. Both 
_ fought like tigers, but the maddened, ferocious 
animal was too much for us. My father, too, 
fell dying by my side, und | sunk exhausted on 
the floor which was slippery with the life-blood 
of all who were dear to me in this world. Miss- 
ing her young, the creature, though wounded 
desperately, sprang from the window. The next 
day she was found dead a few yards from the 
house. My wife, child and father dead, I had a 
brain fever, ‘which, together with the fearful 
wounds J had received, kept me at death’s door.” 
So speaking, the old man threw back his shirt, 
and displayed across his back fearful scars made 
by the savage wolf. 

" Much: better had it been for me, if I had died 
then. My grief made me a lonely old man, and 
my wounds a cripple for life—unable to work 
80 as to earn my bread—a lonely old man depend- 
ent upon the charity of-others. Good-day.” 

| “Stay, my good fellow!” exclaimed Uncle 
Frank, his very handsome face glowing with 
emotion. “Let me help you. Here is a purse 
which will serve you for manya day. May God 
bless you, and take you soon to him.” 

' “Amen,” said the man; and after profusely 
thanking my uncle, he hobbled out of the room, 
and we never saw him again. 

When our host brought us our tea that night, 
may uncle spoke to him of the poor fellow. 

‘* What is the name of that old, lame man, I 
have seen round here since I came ?”” 

« “That is Michael Tomsk, an old rascal!” 
- “ What do you mean by that ?”’ 

‘‘ That he is the worst man in the village, and 
if it were not for shortening his misery, no one 
would give him a cent.” 

«You must be mistaken.” 

* Not at all.” 

“Why, he has just told me a story: of suffer- 
. lng which ‘fairly made me shudder, and I gave 
him money.” 
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‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the host. ‘“ Was it 
the wolf story ?”” 

‘‘He told me of his fearfal struggle with a. 
wolf who killed his whole family.” 

“Alla lie!” | 

“Alla lie?’ and Uncle Frank bounded from 
his chair. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir. He was the wolf himself.” 

- “ Had the story no foundation ?” 

“Very little.” 

‘“‘ Tell me the truth.” 

“This is it. Michael Tomsk is, and always 
has been, one of the worst men in the villaze— 
bad-tempered and drunken, he was the wolf of 
his household. He had a wife and one child, 
whom he used to abuse awtully. His wife was a 
beautiful, high-spirited, courageous woman, and 
often added to her support by fearlessly trap- 
ping and killing wolves. One day in a fit. of 
drunkenness and bad temper, he so abused his 
little son, a bright, little fellow, that he died. 
His mother in trying to defend her little boy, the 
sole joy of her life, received ber death-blow from 
the powerful arm of the father, and—” 

“He showed me the fearful scurs inflicted by 
the wolf,” Basped my uncle, in one last effort to 
preserve the trath of his story. 

“A little patience, sir. That.same night he . 
and his father, a man his equal in gtrength and 
wickedness, had a fierce quarrel, and Michael 
stabbed him to the heart. He was taken and 
sentenced, and those scars you saw are the marks 
of the knout |’ 

“The knout!” exclaimed Uncle Frank, with 
a shudder. “I thought fow ever received the 
punishment and lived !’”’ 

‘Few do. No other man except he was such 
a savage as Michael Tomsk, could. He was 
knotted and left for dead, and how he ever came 
to life none can tell. He leads a wretched life; 
beaten, cursed, half-starved and homeless, he is 
atoning for his fearful crimes.” 

The inn-kceper left, and my uncle paced up 
and down the room, more angry than I had ever 
seen him before: 

“T could kill him, myself!’ he muttered, and 
there the subject dropped. I did not dare to al- 
Inde to it, and now if I want to put my good 
kind old uncle out of sorts, and in a fit of bad 
temper—as bad as he ever gets, good man! I 
have bat to say: Viku Mzanns, or WoLrE’s 
Mout. | 

SS ar eee 
WINTER. . 


Let winter come!—let polar spirits avect 

The darkening world and tempest-troubled deep! 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay 
With mental light the melancholy day. 


